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338 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XVI. 

Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. By David Hume. Reprinted 
with an Introduction by Bruce M'Ewen. Edinburgh & London, Wil- 
liam Blackwood and Sons, 1907. — pp. cviii, 191. 
This attractive volume, printed in excellently clear type, will serve a use- 
ful purpose in helping to call attention to what is doubtless the most serious 
and thorough-going examination of the arguments for * Natural Religion ' 
that has ever been written in English. As is well known, these Dialogues, 
although written many years previously and frequently revised, were not 
published until 1779, three years after Hume's death. Whatever may have 
been Hume's motive in refusing to publish this work during his lifetime, 
"so much is certain," to quote Dr. M'Ewen' s words, " that by retaining 
the book unpublished he had opportunity of bringing it to a higher pitch of 
perfection, and that, accordingly, its sentiments may safely be regarded as 
the mature expression of his religious and theological opinions in strict 
accordance with his empirical philosophy" (p. x). 

Dr. M'Ewen' s Introduction gives a clear and satisfactory analysis of 
the course of the argument as carried on by Demea, Cleanthes, and Philo, 
the representatives respectively of Orthodoxy, Deism, and Scepticism. The 
difficult problem has always been to determine from the Dialogues Hume's 
own standpoint. Dr. M'Ewen protests against the current identification 
of Hume with Philo, the sceptic, and lays considerable stress on the words 
of Pamphilus with which the work ends: "I confess that upon a serious 
review of the whole I cannot but think that Philo' s principles are more 
probable than Demea' s ; but that those of Cleanthes approach still nearer 
to the truth." Moreover, he points out that even Philo admits that the ex- 
istence of God is "plainly ascertained by reason," and, though he speaks 
with some caution, he is inclined to hold that the Dialogues indicate some 
modification of Hume's earlier position, " some slackening of his extreme 
scepticism." The following passage, perhaps, goes farthest in ascribing a 
positive tendency to Hume's thought : "Not concerned with dogmatising 
about the many and mysterious attributes of God or the incomprehensible 
decrees of his Providence, . . . religion is for Hume, in the first place, a 
simple faith and a present rule of conduct in the present life. It has a cer- 
tain limited knowledge of God derived by reason working in the realm of 
experience. No doubts can take that much away ; but out beyond there 
always lies for Hume, when he goes deepest in his search for truth, the 
realm of faith and revelation. The last word of the Dialogues is a cry for 
it, — the only refuge for human reason from its ignorance and imperfec- 
tions " (p. cvii). 

With the exception of the first sentence quoted, this statement seems to 
me entirely unwarranted. Whatever Hume's personal faith and convic- 
tions may have been — and this we have almost no means of determining 
— the Dialogues show clearly that, when he went " deepest in his search for 
truth," he still was unable to find any rational and speculative grounds for 
the conclusions of ' Natural Religion. ' The conclusion which he expressed 
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so clearly at the end of the Natural History of Religion (1757) is unmis- 
takably the outcome of the argument of the Dialogues : — "The whole is 
a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery. Doubt, uncertainty, sus- 
pense of judgment, appear the only result of our most accurate scrutiny 
concerning this subject." One cannot but feel that Dr. M'Ewen's dis- 
covery of something more than agnosticism in Hume rests to some extent 
on his failure to keep clearly distinct Hume's supposed personal convic- 
tions and the doctrines for which he was able to discover rational grounds. 
Again, it should be recognized, I think, that many of the statements and 
admissions which Dr. M'Ewen quotes by no means follow from the argu- 
ment of the Dialogues, but are evidently introduced only with some dra- 
matic purpose. And it should be remembered that Philo's strictures on 
dogmatic atheism are also perfectly consistent with Hume's scepticism, 
whose final word is "doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment." 

An interesting fact bearing on Hume's influence on Kant which has not, 
I think, been much discussed, is mentioned in the Introduction. According 
to Dr. M'Ewen, Kant had in his hands in 1780, before beginning to write 
the Critique of Pure Reason, a manuscript translation of the Dialogues, 
which was never published, by J. A. Hamann. That there is some his- 
torical connection between Hume's criticism of 'Natural Religion' and 
Kant's famous critique of ' Rational Theology ' would seem to be well 
established. J. E. C. 

Spinoza and Religion. By Elmer Ellsworth Powell. Chicago, The 
Open Court Publishing Company ; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triib- 
ner, and Co., 1906. — pp. xiv, 344. 

The aim of this book is to prove that Spinoza was irreligious and his 
philosophy anti -religious. It is unfortunate that, in maintaining this thesis, 
the author did not avoid such aspersion on Spinoza' s character and such mis- 
representations of the facts of his life as indicate a lack of that spirit of im- 
partiality which is the prime requisite in all critical investigations. Nor 
does Dr. Powell appear to have studied the philosopher's writings with 
enough thoroughness to enable him to grasp the true significance of his 
teaching. It is, of course, most obviously true that the word ' God ' did not 
for Spinoza possess the same content that it has for the average religious 
Christian, but it is equally certain that it embraced for him the highest con- 
ception that the mind of man can reach, the source of all activity, and the 
supreme object of human love. For Dr. Powell, however, there can be no 
religion which is not directed toward a ' personal ' power who can give his 
worshippers something in return. ' ' The truth is, " we are told, that religion 
seeks primarily, not " reason and principle," "unity," "the universal," 
etc., as such, but "help, protection, security, peace, fellowship, and other 
practical goods." Again, he says that in order to show that Spinoza had 
any interest in religion, "it would be necessary to point out in the pecu- 
liarities of his thinking a subjective preference for a world controlled by a 



